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important, does not logically fall within the scope of this book, because
they are field-crop by-products rather than fruit or vegetable by-products.
The subject of fixed vegetable oils is so important and the published
literature is so extensive that a separate book would be required to do it
justice. See references at end of this chapter.
DISPOSAL OF CANNERY AND OTHER WASTES
In addition to utilizing various fruit and vegetable wastes there is the
problem of disposal of wastes from canneries, wineries, olive-oil factories,
etc., in such manner that they do not unduly pollute streams or become a
public nuisance. A great deal of attention has been given to this prob-
lem in Wisconsin, Ohio, and New York by the respective state boards of
health.
In brief the findings were as follows (for details see the references at
the end of this chapter):
The treatment of canning wastes (particularly corn and pea wastes)
by mechanically operated fine-mesh rotary screens to remove solid
materials, followed by passage of the liquid wastes through trickling fil-
ters, such as used in many city sewage-disposal plants, gives satisfactory
disposal. These treatments require relatively little labor for operation,
although the cost of construction may be high in comparison with that of
chemical precipitation plants.
The screening of the wastes followed by coagulation with ferrous
sulfate and lime and sedimentation in suitable tanks provides another
satisfactory method of treatment. The cost of operation is rather high
because of the necessity of employing a full-time operator and of drying
and disposing of large amounts of sludge. The sludge has some fer-
tilizing value.
Chlorination of the final effluent is effective as a final treatment.
The extent of treatment, naturally, depends upon the dilution of the
final effluent, i.6., upon the volume of water passing through the stream
into which the final effluent flows, or upon the dilution of the waste at the
plant. Where very high dilution is possible, simple screening is all that
is required. If somewhat less dilution is available, then screening and
trickle filtration at the rapid rate of 2,000,000 gal. per acre per day may
suffice. At lower dilution it may be necessary to screen and to trickle
filter at the slow rate of 500,000 gal. per acre per day. At still lower
dilution, e,g., about 5:1, it will probably be necessary to screen and to
trickle filter at 500,000 gal. per acre per day and to chlorinate the final
effluent.
The wastes from the canning of peas, tomatoes, green beans, various
fruits, and kidney beans have been found to contain 5 to 15 t^fts the